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OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for’ SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
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Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22 
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_ Memorabilia. 


EADERS of ‘N. and Q.’ may be in- 
terested to hear that the Charity Com- 
missioners, acting under the Statute vii. 
Annae c. 14, have now intervened in the 
matter of the church library of Shipdham, 
Norfolk, which the authorities of the church 
had arranged to sell. The library, consisting 
of about a thousand books, was bequeathed by 
a former Rector the Rev. Thomas Townshend 
to successive Rectors of Shipdham, ‘“ for 
ever.”’ Townshend died in 1764. Notwith- 
standing the terms of the bequest the Con- 
sistory Court of Norwich granted a faculty 
for the sale of the library, and the books had 
been sent to a London auction-room. The 
Act of 1708, entitled ‘‘ An Act for the better 
Preservation of Parochial Libraries,’ by 
virtue of which the Charity Commissioners 
have arrested the sale, expressly provides 
that libraries so dedicated to the use of the 
clergy, are protected, under penalty, from 


, like to see others suffer.’’ 


dispersal ; and further prohibits the Ordinary | 
from taking any action concerning a library | 


appropriated to the Minister of a parish that 
is contrary to the wishes of the donor. The 
sale of the parochial library of Whitchurch, 
Hants, in November, 1927 (see cliii. 405), 
and the narrow escape of the 
Church library from the same fate, emphasize 
the need of calling attention again to the 
legislation which is designed to save these 
interesting old parochial libraries from ex- 
tinction. The ease with which faculties were 


obtained for the dispersal of the Whitchurch 
and Shipdham libraries in the face of the 
protecting Act may well 
thoughtful. 


make us rather 


Shipdham | 


THE February Cornhill has three or four 

papers of unusual interest, where all are 
interesting. Miss Edith Sellers, having gone 
about France to find out what is the general 
feeling there about the women’s vote, reports 
that, among the mass of women, a wish for 
the vote varies inversely with the rise in value 
of the france. It is a curious circumstance 
that progressive people of liberal views are 
against women’s suffrage, and its supporters 
are found among keen church-people, ultra- 
conservatives and even re-actionaries, as well 
as among Bolsheviks and _ revolutionaries, 
whereof the explanation lies in the fact that 
the Progressive Liberals are moderates, 
whereas the others, on their several lines, are 
extremists. ‘‘ And both moderates and ex- 
tremists,’’ says Miss Sellers, ‘‘ are keenly 
alive to the fact that for every woman in 
France who is, at heart, a moderate, ten at 
least are extremists.’’ The paper is well 
stocked with the evidence on which its state- 
ments are based. ‘The Quest for Work’ bv 
Mr. W. F. Watson is another striking 
article. The topic, however deeply it must 
engage the sympathy of every thinking per- 
son, is not one within the scope of 
‘N. and Q.’, but we may perhaps note what 
Mr. Watson says towards the end. ‘‘ But in 
spite of the terrible hardships resulting from 
unemployment, I am by no means certain 
that it would be an excellent thing if every- 
one had a ‘job for life.’ On the contrary, 
I firmly believe that it would be all to the 
good if everybody had an occasional spell of 
unemployment—and I do not say this because 
I happen to have been out of work and would 
There follow de- 
scription of how much a man may gain by 
this experience, if only he ‘‘ does not slide 
down the slippery slope into the ranks of the 
unemployables,’’ and then some touching in- 


| stances of the practical ‘‘ unostentatious sym- 


pathy extended to a palin adversity.’’ This 
view of the matter is surely both gallant and 
true. Mr. W. M. Parker’s ‘ Visit to Thomas 
Hardy’ brings out the magnetic quality felt 
in Hardy’s presence and conversation. A 
well-written and shrewdly judging paper on 
‘The Prince Consort, The Empress Frederick 
and William II’ is contributed by Miss 
Margery Lane. Our readers may also like to 
make note of Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson’s 
‘Leonardo Da Vinci.’ 


E should like to draw attention to the 
Mask of October-Novemher-December, 
1928, which is truly a star number. Chief 
among its contents is reproduction of the first 
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six sections of a splendid plan of Venice of 
1500. It also contains a portrait of the late 
Cav. Enrico Cecchetti, with a charming bio- 
graphy from the pen of Mr. Cyril W. Beau- 
mont; a careful bibliographical article—but 
lively too and humane—on the ‘ Library of a 
Comedian: J. P. Harley, 1786-1858,’ by Mr. 
Paul McPharlin, whose name is well-known 
to our readers; and a great deal of other 
good matter. 

E have received from a correspondent in 

Boston, Mass., a cutting from the New 
York Times of Jan. 6, giving particulars of 
the sale of the Frederick Spitzer art collection 
which took place at the Anderson Galleries 
at the middle and end of the week. Our 
yeaders may like to have note of one or two 
of the items of jewellery and goldsmith’s 
work. First among these is a sixteenth cen- 
tury collar of gold carrying a portrait of 
Charles V, carved in milk-agate. It con- 
sists of twenty-five medallions, enamelled and 
set with pearls, diamonds and rubies in de- 
signs of flowers. Then there is a gold pen- 


dant attributed to Benvenuto Cellini: figures | 


of Hercules and Antaeus, in enamel and gold 
with armour of pearls, placed beneath an 
arcade studded with rubies. An example of 
the work of Glaubich of Augsburg, c. 1560, 


is a table centre, silver-gilt and enamelled, | 
having a vase on mermaid tripods filled with | 
The timepieces are also | 


silver-leafed flowers. 
numerous and remarkable, particularly the 
book-shaped watch made in 1627, by Hessicht, 
the time-keeper of the Duke of Pomerania. 


WE learn that the composition, printing 


and binding of the 1929 edition of Crock- | 
ford’s Clerical Directory, published Jan. 31, | 


by Oxford University Press, have been 
carried out entirely at Oxford, and the 
paper made at the mills at Wolvercote. 
The volume is nearly 300 pages less than the 
previous one, a reduction attained by re- 
setting in type of approximately the same 
size as hitherto and by re-arrangement of the 
contents. The arms have been re-drawn, and 
the book bound in a newly-designed cover. 
The price as before is for the ordinary paper 
edition, £2 2s. ; and for the India paper edi- 
tion, £3 3s. 


(UR readers will have seen with pleasure | 


the leading article in The Times upon 


the favourable consideration given by the 
Institute of Historica] Research to the pro- 
posal for the formation of a society which 
should do for MSS. what the National Art 
Collections Fund does for works of art. The 
Director of the British Museum and _ the 
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|Librarians of the National Libraries of 
| Scotland and Wales are now in consultation, 
/ and it is to be hoped that their decisions will 
uphold the scheme, and in no long time be 
carried into efiect. ‘The existence of such a 
society means much more than the power of 
money in aid of preserving precious \ISS. 
WE have received from the Clerk of the 
London County Council the information 
that in connection with its work of indicat- 
ing places in London in which distinguished 
persons have lived, the London County Coun- 
cil on Jan. 19 affixed a glazed ware tablet on 
No. 10, Leyden Street, Stepney, looking down 
Strype Street, to record the derivation of the 
name of the latter street and the birthplace 
of John Strype, historian. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Flying-Post or, the Weekly Medley, 
Saturday, February 1, 1728/9. 





We hear that a Gentleman who is well 
skil’d in the Clafficks, the Italian Tongue, 
and a perfect Mafter of the French; writes 
all the Hands finely; a good Accomptant, 
| having ftudied fome Parts of the Mathe- 
maticks, and completely vers’d in the Italian 
Way of Book-Keeping, which he has taught 
in Merchants Counting-Houfes, is going to 
fet up an ACADEMY fomewhere about 
Covent Garden, where Youth will be fitted 
either for the (niversity or for Trade. A 
| peculiar Advantage of this Education, is, 
| that every thing will be taught in FRENCH, 
which is the only Language, the Pupils will 
be allowed to converfe in; fo that Parents 
will have no Occafion to fend their Children 
| to France, fince they may learn that Langu- 
| age expeditioufly at home, And to make this 
| Education extend to all Perfons and Per 
| fuafions, we are told, that he will concern 
| himfelf no farther in religious Matters, than 
| the inculcating into his Pupils, a Love for 
| Virtue, and whatever may recommend them 
|to the Favour of Heaven, and their Fellow 
| Creatures, and make them at peace with 
| themselves. 


Monday laft the Right Honourable Sir 
Robert Walpole, and his Grace the Duke of 
Grafton were going into Sir Robert’s Chariot, 
in the Old Palace Yard, a Bifhop’s Coach 
driving up haftily, overturn’d the Chariot 
they were in, but neither of them received 
any Damage, and were helped out a-top of 
the Chariot. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


A LADY’S LETTERS FROM 
SCOTLAND IN 1821. 
(See ante p. 57). 


GINCE the first part of these letters was 
printed, I have found that they are ad- 
dressed to Lady Sidmouth’s friend, Mrs. 
Gaskell. I conjecture that ‘‘ Milnes,’’ named 
in one of the letters, is her son: and that 
“T, House’? mentioned below is ‘‘ Thornes 
House.” ‘‘Lady St. J.’? is ‘‘ Lady St. 
John.’ ‘‘Smalley,’’ of course, is the lady’s 
maid. The mistake ‘‘ Ravenworth’’ for 
Ravenswood is in the original MS. 


You must now wag on to Penrith, from 
whence I am now penning & perhaps 
shall pop you into the Post at Appleby, 
havirig a long detail to give you of our 
dinner visit... how you will be sur- 
prised to hear—with ‘Robert Owen, at 
Bracksfield!!!!!! En chemin faisant to 
Lanark, we saw the beautiful ruins of 
Bothwell Castle, the seat of Lord Douglas, 
overhanging the Clyde. Do you know it? 
as it will save me a folio in its praise. 
Hamilton Palace is not a rush better than 
Miss Vernon’s in St. James’s Street. I 
never saw a more unsightly residence. The 
only thing I envied was the fine Picture 
of Rubens of David in the den of Lions 
(which a certain female friend of ours in- 
sisted was the Hero instead of my impres- 
son of its being Daniel so recorded). TI 
think Rubens has made Daniel in too! 
much trepidation considering his depend- | 
ance on Higher support; though to be 
sure, the sight of a Phalanx of 9 Lions 
would not make a man much of a Coeur de 
Lion. 

Now to Lanark. I thought of you at) 
the beautiful falls, & indeed all the drive | 
along that lovely Clyde. At my earnest | 
entreaty my Father gave way & agreed to | 
go out of the road, & give up an hour or | 
so just to see the Manufactory: not that | 
he has any pleasure in seeing any sort | 
of Manufacture, & he was also recom- | 


mended to be shewn it by the foreman 
rather than Mr. Owen, for fear of his 
detaining him too long, (for my Father is 
in a great hurry to get to Town). 








How- 
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ever, Mr. O. saw the card & came out 
himself, & said it was impossible to see 
all at once, & that we must dine with him 
& attend in the Evening again. Consent 
was given, & we enter’d the Court yard, 
where all the Babes came round to have 
their heads patted. I was amused to see 
my Father engaged in the imposition of 
hands to such an extent. We then passed 
through some of the Schools, Appartments, 
saw the Shops, &., &c., & went to 
Bracksfield to dinner. I lamented at the 
onset, to hear Mr, O. talk in so visionary, 
or I may add, insane a style, as to his 
views & expectations. I had fear’d there 
must be something very unsound in his 
plati from that conceited shallow coxcomb 
my Unele, Sir W™. de Crespigny, having 
advocated his Cause, but I was much dis- 
tress’d that a person acting on such bene- 
volent principles, as I really believe guide 
Mr. O., should be such a victim to his 
own folly & irrationality. I think it is 
quite of a piece with the Laputan “ ex- 
tracting Sunbeams from Cucumbers,’’ or 
any other of Swift’s absurdities, for him 
to suppose all the world is in the dark up 
to the present time, & that he alone can 
hold a Lanthorn to mankind, &, as he 
asserted, this Wisdom was derived from 
causes over which he had had no controul. 
I really think, my dear friend, you (as an 
intimate of his) should try to stop the 
torrent of absurdity that so blinds him— 
a hard task I doubt not! 

Our dinner party consisted of Mrs. 
Owen, who is I think a very good sort of 
steady headed woman & of good manners: 
a Mr. & Mrs. Applegarth & their Non- 
paretl Son Master (Banian) I suppose, as 
it was B. Applegarth marked on his Pina- 
fore, who had never eaten a bit of Animal 
food: a Miss Whitwell who was come to 
teach the children Natural History from 
her paintings of Animals, &c., &c.—my 
Father asked if Master Applegarth’s sys- 
tem of living was his study of Natural 
History?: 2 Miss Dales: Captain Mac- 
donald, a silly youth & professed admirer 
of Mr. Owen’s views. I found he was a 
cousin of my Friends, the Miss Craufurds 
(& where I had met him before,) little 
knowing he was so bit by Mr. O. In talk- 
ing to my Father he said, ‘‘ Now J com- 
mand Soldiers, but they would not mind if 
force & punishment were not used, & here 
Mr. O. commands by Love. Why can’t 
the Army do so?’ I fear any Father 
put an ill-timed question to Mr. O. when 
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he asked if the Birch was never called 


in?’ Mr. O. looked so grave—it seems so 


natural a resource where there are so many | 


weeping birches growing in a Country. 


All dinner time, & after, nothing was 


talked of but his wild schemes for ‘‘ the 


formation of human character,’ & though | 


I endeavoured to take him a-fishing into 


the Clyde or any subject I could hit on, | 
he would always return (like Dr. Bell) to | 


the one theme. 
partaking of the kindness & hospitalities 


I really felt hurt to be | 


of a Man whose plan I could not but con- | 


demn so entirely, excepting his own ar- 
rangements of the Manufactories. 


have given anything this visit had not 


IT would | 


occurred, for reasons too many to enter on. | 


My Father celebrated his Rost Bif & 
trout, which certainly exceeded any ducal 
Beef we have partaken of. When the 
Ladies went up, Miss Whitwell produced 


a Spurzheim (I can’t spell him) skull, all | 
duly quarter’d &c., & the Master Owens | 
were feeling their pates to ascertain if | 


bumps adhesiveness & Philo-nonsense &c. 
prevailed. I felt rather 
Mrs. O. asked me ‘‘if I did not feel too 
hot in my travelling, bonnet,’’ as I fear’d 


alarm’d when | 


a voyage of discovery over the Highlands | 


of my thick skull. 

Dear Mary. After Tea the 
came & he propos’d taking us to the 
public House, as he call’d it, which was 
only the School over again. It was very 
stupid work seeing the same classes as in 
the Morning; & before dismissal they sang 
a Hymn. It was so unlucky the Dancing 
Master was ill, so that we could not see the 
only thing that would have been of any 
interest. Two nights before our arrival 
there had been a grand ball & concert; 
the Children danced Reels, Quadrilles, 
Country dances, &c., & a good deal of 
singing.. They made a terrible riotous 
Noise on breaking up, which Mr. O. said 


he never discouraged, but on the contrary | 
approved it, at every moment but when | 


engag’d in Study. I could not agree with 
him. We could hardly get to the Carri- 
age, the children flock’d round so to be 
patted again, which I thought very tire- 
some. 

Mr. O. pressed our going to sleep at 


Carriage | 


Bracksfield as he said, we had seen nothing | 
of the system & must be there if possible | 


by 8 next Morning, which my Father | a 2 , 
* He had ly | ade L ‘ ri i 
a nae | July (get). only been made Lord Stowell in 


seemingly acquiesced in, but when we were 


fairly off to the Inn at Lanark, 


{ —————_———_ 


““he was so tired with the whole day’s 
business, having walked so much at Both- 
well & Hamilton, & being so hurried for 
time, that he made me write the following 
note to your friend for our excuse. 
‘Dear Sir, I regret extremely it is not 
in my power to accept your interesting 
invitation for tomorrow. My business 
calls me to Town with a pressure that will 
not allow me to retard my journey longer 
than I have already done, in order to 
gratify my curiosity respecting your 
establishment, as well as to avail myself 
of your obliging hospitality. I am under 
the necessity of hurrying my journey 
Southwards, & to that object am compelled 
to sacrifice my private inclinations. 1 beg 
to present my own & my Daughter’s re- 
spects to the Ladies of vour Family (Sir 
C. Grandison) & to assure you that the 
principles of your institution appear to 
me extremely benevolent, & that I shall be 
glad to receive any further elucidation of 
them. I have the honor to remain with 
much esteem Dr, Sir yt faithfl & obedt 
Sert. §.”? 

_I also enclosed a little note of thanks for 
kind attentions & hospitality &e., & ex- 
pressive of regret at not being able to com- 
plete the investigation, &c. 

By 7, the next Morning, Captain 
Macdonald was at the Inn waiting to escort 
us down. My Father’s servant gave him 
the letter, & said my Father was rather 
tired & was obliged to decline coming, 
being in such a hurry. He took back the 
letter & to our surprise, while at breakfast 
about 8 o’clock, in came Mr. O., & the 
Captain. The former apologizing for not 
knowing who my Father had been,* that 
his avocations were so boundless, he seldom 
heard public news, & then expressed some 
concern that he had ventured to differ so 
strongly from my Father in some Argu- 
ment. Again he solicited him if possible 
to return to the establishment as he said 
“He should so much lament his not seeing 
it thoroughly as it would be in his power 
to save all Mankind a whole year’s mis- 
ery’: but as my Father could not attach 
so much consequence to that event, it was 
nonsuited. 

Mr. O. brought a heap of his tracts & 
works respecting the cause, all of which 
he beg’d to be put in our Carriage, & so 
we parted. Altogether I regret the visit. 
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I fear it will excite hopes of support & 
countenance, which I am sure ought not 
to be given to any plan so chimerical, & 
I greatly fear he may be writing or calling 
on my Father, which I know will draw me 
into asscrape for being the cause of a 
visit there. 

I forgot to say among the Company was 
Mary Owen ‘‘who had never told a fib,” 
& Sarah Owen, ‘‘ who had told one that 
morning.’?’ Myr. Applegarth (who was my 
dinner neighbour) in praising Mr. O. said 
‘‘he bore disappointments better than any 
human being, for that he was by, when 
news was brought that No. 4 Mull was 
burnt down, & his composure was quite 
beautiful.’”’ I am glad to think he bears 
them well, as I fear he will experience one 
if he looks for our support. Mrs. O. said 
(when we were at our Skull Geography) 
that his head had been examined by a 
craniologist & the prevailing points were 
benevolence & Enthusiasm. If Mr. O. 
could confer ‘‘ the mind content ’’ I should 
be inclined to become a patient at his 
institution, but I rather think his 
system will render the lower class discon- 
tented by enlightening them too much. 
He shew’d us a plot of ground which is 
now laying down in grass & clover against 
next summer, when “bits of Babes’’ at 6 
months are to be brought there, & a line 
of cribs to be erected along the centre, to 
pop them in, when they are ready for 
their napping. All the rest of the day 
they are to be laid on the grass, to sprawl] 
& crawl about to make them vigorous. | 
His new mode of Dressing the Boys is a 
Habit partly Roman & partly Highland, 
short sleeves, no ligaments of any kind, 
& of the Tartan Plaid. I talked to him 
of you. She told me you were much in- 
terested in it. Mr. Owen (not knowing 
the 1st day who my Father had been) talk- 
ing on the evils of Society, said ‘‘ We have 
neither a Public House or a Lawyer here.”’ 
My Father smiled & said, he was sorry 
his fraternity stood in such disrepute: 
but Mr. O. was not then aware why he 
said it. At any rate, it proves my 
Father’s character to have procured him 
more respect in the World, than a mere) 
title in the Peerage; for Mr. O. seemed 
the next Morning to be so fully impressed 
with it. I think I have written enou’ of| 
the Owenanian. I shall now proceed to) 
your agreeable self. | 

To think I am now writing this so near 
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you (Ferrybridge) & to leave Yorkshire 
without a call at T. House is very dis- 
appointing. I have been talking about 
you & Mr. G. to the old Waiter here, who 
says he knows all about you & most of the 
great families in Yorkshire, having lived 
here 40 years. I find I passed Fryston, 
& tomorrow I shall have the sad mortifica- 
tion of going through Doncaster without 
the power of calling at Fullertons, where 
I believe all the Townsends are. I could 
cry with vexation at our being so empressé. 
My Father says he must be in Town the 
17th—some tiresome Law business I sup- 
pose. I just now agree with Mr. O., how 
unnecessary Law appears. We were en- 
gaged to go to Lowther Castle. That was 
given up & we slept at Pereth the night 
of the Races, & the Ball at the Inn where 
we were: and yet my Father chose to be 
incoy: & all the Lonsdales were at the 
Ball & where I should have so liked to 
have been present. I was in such hopes 
Lord L. would have found out my Father 
was in the House, & insisted on our going 
there, & I am sure he would, had he made 
the discovery. My room was over the ball- 
room so that I could not get one wink of 
sleep & might just as well (& far better) 
have been present. 

A 2nd greater disappointment was giv- 
ing up the invitation to Rokeby, Mr. Mor- 
ritt’s—he to whom Walter Scott has dedi- 
cated a Canto. How I should have de- 
lighted to have seen Mortham Tower, & 
spent a day at his beautiful place. As we 
wisked by his Park boundaries, I did so 
wish one of the Carriage Springs to break, 
that we might have been detain’d. It is 
close to Greta Bridge, & the landlady told 
us he was at home: so my Father left his 
Compliments. T could not but vex myself 
with thinking had I not press’d the visit 
to Owen’s, I might have gain’d that time 
for this visit, which on many accounts I 
should have so much delighted in. 

We are now hurrying so that all my 
enjoyment is over, & I feel ready to cry 
with vexation at losing these later visits. 
Mr. Morritt has so very much wish’d to 
make my Father’s acquaintance, & I am 
told he is so agreeable, & one of the 
Literati. His grounds look’d so beautiful 
with the Sun shining far brighter than it 
did on Carlisle walls the previous day. I 
could not make out the North Gate from 
whence Fergus Me¢- Ivor begg’d that when 
beheaded his face might be turned to the 
blue Hills of his native country. 





At Appleby I went to look at that vali- | 
ant Countess of Dorset Pembroke & Mont- 
gomery’s Monument, she who wrote that 
Ladylike letter to Cromwell ‘‘ your man 
shall not stand,’’ &c., &c. We passed 
several of the Castles she was Protector of. 

Lady Repton writes word they have | 
taken a house for a long lease on the Park 
side of the Street, that it must be new 
painted, &c. 

Smalley has heard from Lavinia: she 
says ‘‘I am happy to hear you have spent 
your time so delightfully. Nothing is 
pleasanter than travelling through coun- 
tries & seeing objects worthy of notice, 
which I conclude you have, as Mrs. Town- 
send is such a lover of nature.’’ Alas! 
Mrs. T. is now travelling to little purpose. 


My Father shew’d me the Inn of 
Boroughbridge, where 66 years ago, he re- 
members as a boy being with his Father 
& boasting so, when he went back to New- 
castle, that he had been in the South. He 
also pointed out another Inn at Aberford 
where he stop’d, having a letter of recom- 
mendation from the Waiter at-the Inn 
to the one there: he was then a lad jour- 
neying on a little Poney with 3 guineas 
in his pocket to bring him from Oxford, 
& being his first vacation, he felt shy at 
entering great Inns by himself, he observed 
‘“he very little then dreamt he should 
ever pass that road as a Peer of the 
Realm.’’ At another part of the road, he 
shew’d me where he was overtaken with a 
dreadful Thunder Storm, & that he cried 
so, while he & his Poney were sheltering 
behind a hedge till an old farmer out of 
pity took him in. 

I see my favorite Hero (Major André’s) 
remains are coming to England. Did you, 
read the report on Prison Discipline, & the 
delightful Character of Mr. Walter Ven- 
ning, a 2nd Howard, who has fallen a 
sacrifice to his benevolence in Russia; such 
Characters put one out of conceit of pur- 
suing even the more refined pleasures of 
life, when one considers how everything is 
renounced for so painful a path of self- | 
imposed Duty. I am glad to see Blacow 
is convicted. I read an article in the 
paper, ‘‘ that in a Shop window in Lan- | 
cashire in which a Professor of Music re- | 
sided, was the following notification— | 
‘‘ Ears bored here.’’ This reminds me of 


the English Chapel at Glasgow, which the 
Scotch Presbyterians call the ‘‘ Whistling 
Kirk,’’ because it has an Organ. 
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Among the various manufactories there, 
I saw tambouring Muslin by steam, & the 
Method of Printing off the imitation Ban- 
dana handkerchiefs 20 doz. in an hour. [ 
find the population at Glasgow exceeds 
any placein Great Britain except *London: 
the last estimate 148,000. I felt quite 
overwhelm’d at seeing the Shoals of people 
in every direction, & such extensive 
Manufactories it quite frightened one. 

On passing through Gretna Green, the 
Post boys stop’d at the Altar house, fancy- 
ing I should wish to see it, & out came 
the joiner, supposing a carriage & 4 had 
brought him a job. The first Object we 
saw on English ground was a flock of 
Geese, & when we pass’d the first English 
Church my Father took off his hat to bow 
to it. I confess I felt equal reverence, for 
I cannot feel much good will to the Kirk. 

I put the finale to this at Alconbury. 
The weather is delightful. I feel a horror 
at going to London this time of year, 
though I will stay but as few hours as I 
can. 

If you ever travel through Grantham, do 
observe the beautiful Spire, the highest 
(but Salisbury) of any. A most wonder- 
ful feat was perform’d there 2 years ago. 
A Servant Girl clim’d up to the very 
top, 97 yards 2 feet, & tied a _ handker- 
chief round the Weather Cock, & then came 
down. She did not do it for any reward, 
but undertook it because she was told it 
was impossible. Several people we talked 
to saw the fact. She climbed by means of 
the Corbies steps. 

G. E. P. A. 


THE REGENT STREET OF THE 
*SIXTIES. 


ys considerably more than sixty years 
since I first became familiar with his- 
toric Regent Street. In those far off days 
the thoroughfare was much as Nash, Cocker- 
ell, Repton, and Soane had left it, save that 
one of its most impressive features, the 
colonnade which extended the whole length 
of the Quadrant on each side of the street, 
was removed in 1848, chiefly because it 
darkened the shops by day, and the morals 
of the neighbourhood at night. It is diffi- 
cult, even for one thoroughly acquainted 
with Regent Street sixty years ago, to 
visualise the appearance of Piccadilly Circus, 
or Regent Circus as it was sometimes called; 
to remember exactly how the semi-circle of 
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shops and offices stood which covered the | 
ground on which a few years ago stood the | 


fountain sacred to the memory of Lord 
Shaftesbury, and behind which, where 
Shaftesbury Avenue begins to-day, was the 
old London Pavilion. Here I heard George 
Leybourne sing ‘ Champagne Charlie’ to an 
audience that went mad with enthusiasm; 
here I listened to the ‘‘ Great Vance ’’ as the 
‘* Chickaleary Cove’’; was one of the many 
who were enraptured when dainty Kate 
Santly invited her friends in front to ‘‘ Buy 
a Broom’’; and here saw most of the other 
‘Jions-comiques ’’ as they were dubbed, who 
were then the rage of London. Hard by the 


Pavilion was Dr. Kahn’s Museum, a medical | 


or surgical ‘‘curiosity shop’’ full of most 
gruesome and disgusting objects, my first and 
last visit to which chamber of horrors made 
me physically sick. 

From ‘Piccadilly  Cireus —_ northward 
stretched the Quadrant and Regent Street, 
which till Oxford Circus was reached looked 
(save for the lamented colonnade) much as 
they must have looked to the stilted early 
Victorian writer who described their charms 
in the following glowing terms. 

Regent Street may fairly claim the palm 
from all its Continental rivals, the activity and 
flush of life, the splendid shops, the  well- 
appointed equipages, the classic buildings, the 
evidence of wealth, of luxury, and of taste 
are unrivalled. The vaunted’ Palais Royal of 
the Parisian, or the overlauded Broadway of 
Brother Jonathan cannot maintain a compari- 
son with it. True it is that the profusion of 
embellishments gave rise to bitter grumblings 
from those who claim to be the Arbiters of 
what is purely classic, but Regent Street is a 
Mart, a place for trade, a depot for the pro- 
ductions of the world, as well as a series of 
architectural structures, and where else are 
the solid, useful, and classically elegant so 
successfully combined ? 

This eulogy is doubtless flowery, old- 
fashioned, and exaggerated, but the achieve- 
ment of Nash was a fine one nevertheless, 
and though he is not numbered among our 
great architects his creation was unlike any- 
thing either in this country or abroad. For 
nearly half a century my days were spent 
within a stone’s throw of ‘‘ classic’’ Regent 
Street, and I saw its distinguishing features 
gradually disappear with each ‘“‘ improve- 
ment.’? I saw Piccadilly Cireus with some 
of its immediate surroundings vanish like 
the baseless fabric of a vision. I saw the 


Criterion (built upon the site of that famous 
old hostelry the White Bear) rise upon the 
scene, while opposite to it arose a new Lon- 
don Pavilion. 


I witnessed the arrival of the 
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graceful Eros on the summit of the fountain 
around which the flower-girls were wont to 
sit. In the whole long length of Regent 
Street change followed change. In Lower 
Regent Street that house on the eastern side, 
where Nash himself lived, which later became 
the Gallery of Illustration, still remembered 
by some of us as the home of those delight- 
ful entertainers the German-Reeds, was put 
to various uses. The Chapels of St. Philip 
and St. George in lower and upper Regent 
Street respectively were pulled down; shops 
with names almost historic, shops that had 
a world-wide fame, were found no more, and 
great businesses like ‘‘Liberty’s’’ began 
their career, and grew and prospered. 

Then came a sad blow to Londoners, the 
destruction of St. James’s Hall. Here in 
the great music-room I had listened to many 


| artistes of European and trans-Atlantic re- 


putation. Here in a smaller hall ‘ the only 
veritable and legitimate Christy Minstrels,” 
who ‘“‘ never performed out of London,”’ had 
their permanent and popular home. In one 
of the rooms I remember I was introduced 
to the rather disgusting dual personality of 
the Siamese Twins, Chang and Eng. Here 
I was privileged to see and hear another 
monstrosity, the black lady called ‘‘ the two- 
headed Nightingale.’’ On the site of this 
departed Temple of Euterpe I saw the solid 
stone structure of the Piccadilly Hotel rear 
itself to rouse a controversy both loud and 
deep. As year followed year more 
‘classic’? buildings disappeared. On _ the 
eastern side of the street starting from Picca- 
dilly Circus gone is the original entrance to 
the Café Royal familiar for many years to 
its founder, Mr. D. N. de Nicol, that portly 
and popular Frenchman, and_ his many 
clients; gone is the favourite Scottish con- 
fectioner’ s, Bonthron’s, that stood at the 
northern corner of Glasshouse Street, and 
the once familiar window adjoining it of the 
London Stereoscopic Company, that was wont 
to be filled with photographs of all sorts and 
conditions of celebrities, is also gone, their 
place being occupied by the palatial building 
of the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Com- 
pany; and gone are buildings that housed 
many well- known firms, among them that of 
Liberty, before they attained to their present 
size and eminence. 


Crossing the street at Oxford C ircus, and 
returning on the western side, ‘‘ Jay’s 
Mourning Warehouse’’ no longer presents 
the same appearance, and the frequenters 
of Verrey’s popular restaurant sixty years 





80 
ago would wonder what had become of the 
old building. Gone altogether is the busi- 
ness of Farmer and Rogers (south of Con- 
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duit Street), an emporium famous for its | 
costly Indian shawls; gone also that historic | 


drapers Lewis and Allenby, one of whose 


partners in 1867 robbed the Stage of Kate | 


Terry, the most talented of all the Terry 
family ;,gone is the prominent Scotch shop 
with its cupola which stood at the north 
corner of Vigo Street, its windows filled with 
plaids and tartans; and last, but by no 
means least, gone ‘is that old Swan and 
Edgar’s with its entrances in Piccadilly and 
Regent Street, where when I was quite a 
young man was enacted an elopement drama 
that caused a sensation in Society. At the 
Piccadilly entrance Lady Florence Paget 
left her fiancé, Mr. Henry Chaplin, met the 
young Marquess of Hastings in the shop, 
and left with him by the Regent Street en- 
trance. The young couple were soon mar- 
ried, and four years later the Marquess died. 

Now the houses of brick and stucco that 
made up the street which Nash and con- 
temporary architects conceived and brought 
to completion are numbered with all the rest 
of ‘‘ Vanished London,’’ and enormous piles 
of stone have taken their place. However 
greatly some of us may have preferred the 
Regent Street of our youth we must bow to 
those three inevitables—Time; the dictates of 
taste and fashion; and the new condi- 
tions in which the dwellers in the greatest 
city in the world ‘‘ live and move and have 
their being.”’ 

W. CovurtTHore ForMAN. 


OLONEL TEMPLE WEST OF THE 

' SURREY THEATRE.—One of the syn- 
dicate responsible for building the Surrey 
Theatre in 1782 was Colonel Temple West. of 
the 1st Foot Guards. He was a son of Vice- 
Admiral Temple West (1713-1757), and began 
his career in the navy, being 
board H.M.S. Buckingham in the naval fight 
of May 20, 1756. He afterwards joined the 
1st Foot Guards. 
land on which the Surrey Theatre stood, and, 
as he dabbled in play-writing, he joined the 
syndicate which built the house. Decastro 
tells us in his ‘Memoirs’ that he wrote 


pieces for the theatre, and mentions ‘ Cestus, | 


or Venus’s Girdle.’ This is presumably the 
same as ‘The Cestus,’ produced in 1783, 


wounded on | 


He was the owner of the! 
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Decastro goes on to say that West met his 


| death through the re-opening of the wound he 


had received at sea in 1756. He was riding 
a restive horse which Hughes had procured 
for him and the old wound became active, so 
that he died in his house in Charlotte Street, 
Rathbone Place, Sept. 17, 1783, at the age of 


43. Decastro says that West’s widow—Jane, 


daughter of Pitt Drake—whom he alls 
**Lady’’ West, was led to believe that 
Hughes had deliberately bought the charger 
‘to give birth to the serious accident.’’ It 
would be interesting to know how his family 
came to own land in Southwark. In 1816, 
Temple West (his son?) refused to renew the 
lease of the Surrey. This led to the building 
of the Coburg, now the Old Vie. 
J. M. Butiocu. 


JILL OF HUMFREY FORSTER, 1500.— 
This will (P.C.C., 12 Moone) has been 
listed in the Index Library, Index of Wills 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
(British Record Society), as that of Humfrey 
Forster of Harpenden, Herts; but it con- 
tains convincing proof that he had nothing 
to do with Harpenden. In the first place, 
he desires to be buried in the chancel of the 
parish church of St. Peter before the high 
altar, near the sepulchre of his father. Now 
Harpenden was only a part of Wheatham- 
stead parish, and a chapelry. Secondly, he 
leaves to the church of Steeple Langford, 
Wilts, a gold ring to make a paxbred with 
his name engraved thereon. Reference to the 
pedigrees of Forster in the ‘ Visitations of 
Berkshire ’ (Harleian Society’s Publications, 
lvi.) shows that Steeple Langford came to 
the family by the marriage of this Hun- 
phrey with Alice, fourth daughter of Sir 
Stephen Popham, of Farington Popham, 
Hants. The family was then seated at Har- 
peden or Harpsden, Oxfordshire. Hun- 
frey’s eldest son, Sir George, married the 
heiress Elizabeth, daughter of John Dela- 
mere and thenceforward the family’s head 
seat was at Aldermaston, Berks. 

Hence it is obvious that the reference 
should be to Humfrey Forster, of Harpsden, 
| Oxon. 

H.C. 


NCHOR AND HOPE, ORPINGTON. 
—This ancient inn is to be demolished. 
| Queen Elizabeth’s horses were tethered here 


'on her visit to Bark Hart. Hanslip Fletcher 


ANDREWS. 


which ‘ The Stage Cyclopedia ’ attributes to | pictures it in Sunday Times, 25 Nov., 1928, 
Dibdin, who was then the partner of Charles | p. 18. 
Hughes, the equestrian manager of the house. | 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Raadees Queries. 


FE ALDSTOOLS. —I should be glad if anyone 

can inform me if any ecclesiastical anti- 
quarian has ever made any successful re- 
search concerning the shape and construction 
of early faldstools; that is, the common fold- 
ing-stools which were used in church and in 
royal ceremonies. 





M. M. B. 
(RANTS OF WARDSHIP AND MARRI- 
AGE.—Wanted sources of information 
on this subject. In the sixteenth century 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, had a grant of the 
wardship and marriage of three sisters 
(heivesses). Leicester appears to have 
“assigned ’’ these ladies to another, who 
married two of them to his own two sons, and 
disposed of the hand of the third for a sum 
of £1,500. 
What was the method of valuation in these 
cases, and what occasioned these grants ? 
Pr. D. M. 
I ELICS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS.—A 
writer in a daily paper, commenting on 
Dr. Johnson’s chair, preserved by Messis. 
Barclay Perkins and Co., the present owners 
of the brewery which formerly belonged to the 
Thrales, remarks that ‘ ‘ considering his im- 
portance in his day . . . relics of Dr. John- 
son are scanty.”’ 
This seems to apply, not only to Johnson, 
but to most of the famous men of the past. 
Would it not be of interest to catalogue 
authentic relics of famous authors, and note 
their present ownership? I believe an 
American collector claims to possess one of 
Shakespeare’s gloves. Are there any relics— 
other than portraits and manuscripts—of 


Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden or Swift, for in- 
stance ? 
L. G. D. 
ETER’S PENCE BOX.—What are the 


distinctive features of a fifteenth-century 
Gothic Peter’s Pence Box? At the time one 
was stolen from Blythburgh Church, Suffolk, 
not long ago, it was claimed that there is only 
one other of its kind in England. In what 
parish church can this be seen ? 
Leonarpd C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
OHN PITMAN, ANIMAL PAINTER.— 
Living circa 1840. What is known of 
him and when did he die? He did several 
pictures for the sporting magazines, mostly 
race-horses and greyhounds. 
W. M. 
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LEITSMAN, MUSICAL COMPOSER.— 
Could any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ kindly 
supply any information about a Dr. Gleits- 
man, who composed a pianoforte sonata in 


C mi. and dedicated it to Fraulein Dorchen 
Langbein, earlier, I think, than 1880. It 


was published by J. Alfred Novello, Dean 
Street, Soho, which may help to the date. 
Dy, Gleitsman is not in ‘‘ Grove.” 

S. 


OBERT MURRAY, NATURAL SON OF 
GEORGE III.—In an article entitled 
‘The Convict Ship,’ by Herbert S. Vaughan 
in the Kdinburgh Review of January, 1929, 
it is stated :— 

Royalty contributed a convict in the person 
of Robert Murray, a, natural son of King 
George III, and a Westminster boy, who was 
transported for bigamy. 

There are no particulars of him in the 
‘D.N.B.’ Did the king make any effort to 
save his natural son ? 

ANDREW DE 

36, Somerleyton Road, 

Brixton. S.W. 


LACE-NAME: BENGEO (HERTS).—I 
wonder if any of your readers could en- 
lighten me,as to the origin and meaning of 
this name. I have consulted various authori- 
ties, but, so far, in vain. 
T. R. GurcHory. 


\ JTORDS ENDING IN ‘-CION.’’—In a 
small book with the title ‘ Crichton’s 
Punctuation and Literary Handbook,’ pub- 
lished in Edinburgh in 1906, I find this state- 
ment: ‘‘ There are only three words in the 
English language that have the termination 
“on scion,” ‘* suspicion,’’ ‘‘ coercion.”’ 
Is this correct, or can the number be added 
to? 


TERNANT. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
ARPERS OF BOWDEN COURT, LUD- 
LOW.—I am seeking information as to 
this family and should be grateful for any 
particulars of their history. 
Surrepey H. Harper. 
PENN'S WIFE.—Who was Mrs. Penn, 
daughter of a Royalist, who married 
Penn ? 
BE. E. C. 
(OURTNEY.—Can any one say if any of 
the Courtney family were buried in 
Berks, Bucks, or Oxon ? 


BE. Be €. 
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ANDERSON FAMILY, OF DEEBANK, | 


DEESIDE.—Information is desired con- 
cerning the parents and career. of Arthur 
Anderson, laird of Deebank, and a judge in 
the Civil Service of India. He is said to 
have been a brother of the laird of Can- 
dacraig, presumably Captain John Ander- 
son, of the 28th Regt., who married in 1813, 
Catharine Gordon, the illegitimate daughter 
of the fourth Duke of Gordon. 


It is said that Arthur Anderson married a 
““Miss Gordon of Abergeldie,’? but there is 
no record of a member of the Abergeldie 
family marrying an Anderson in the pedigree 
in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ and Dr. J. M. 
Butioca knows nothing of such a marriage. 
Who was the Miss Gordon ? 

Arthur Anderson’s eldest son was Michie 
Forbes Anderson, laird of Deebank, a doctor 
on the Madras Establishment. He was ap- 
pointed assistant surgeon 1831 and surgeon 
29 Jan., 1848. He retired 15 March, 1853. 
He married, firstly, 30 July, 1840, Margaret, 
fifth daughter of Alexander Forbes, fifth son 
of Duncan Forbes-Mitchell, 
who was third son of Sir Arthur Forbes, 4th 
Bart. (see Sempill Familv in Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
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| put’ forward ten years 


of Thainstone, | 


age’), but is said (by Burke) to have had no | 


issue by her. Is this correct ? 
name of his second wife? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., Scot. 
22, Alexandra Place, 
Oban, Argyll, 


What was the | 


'YHEESE AS AN HEIRLOOM .--In a re- | 


cent issue of the Observer, a 
dent at Zurich writes as follows :—- 
It is a custom in the Canton of Valais to 


commemorate important events of family his- 
tory by preserving as souvenirs agricultural 


correspon- 


products of the memorable year: preferably | 
wine or cheese, which are handed down from | 


generation to generation as heirlooms. At the 
present agricultural show at Siders a chief 
attraction among such relics is a cheese made 
in 1778. 
days it cost 14d. a pound. 

Is this custom to be found elsewhere ? 


R. Hepcer WALtmAcEe. 


LBEMARLE.--From whence is the title 
‘** Albemarle ”’ 

ferred by Charles II on General Monk ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


HE LONDON JOURNAL, 1728/9.—Can 
any reader tell me who wrote the literary 
criticisms in this periodical two hundred 
years ago? A specimen appears at ante 
p. 38. 
L, E. A. 


It weighs one stone, and in its original | 
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Replies. 
“* COCKER’S ARITHMETICK.”’ 
(clv. 460; clvi. 32). 
YOuR guerist, Principat SALMON, reminded 
us that a revival of interest in ‘‘ Cocker’s 
Arithmetick ’’ was about due. In the early 
Series of ‘ N. and Q.’, a volume rarely went to 
the binders that did not contain some note 
on Cocker—his copy books—or his arithmetic 
books. In the first six Series there must be 
over thirty references. Interest was sustained 
therefore from 1851 for more than thirty 
years. Since then the indexes barély contain 
a mention. In Vol. iv. of the First Series 
occur the earliest allusions to this famous 
book. Professor De Morgan gave the discus- 
sion impetus in January, 1855 (1 S. xi., 57) 
by drawing attention to the theory he had 
previously in his 
‘ Arithmetical Books ’ (1847), that the author 
of Cocker’s ‘ Arithmetick’ was Hawkins and 
not Cocker at all. Cocker had been dead for 
two years when the first edition ‘‘ perused 
and published by John Hawkins, writing 
master,’’ appeared in 1678 with a_ preface 
explaining how after Cocker’s death ‘the 
copy falling accidentally into my hands I 
thought it not convenient to smother a work 
of so considerable a moment.’’ De Morgan 
was satisfied that this work was ‘‘ more or 
less’? a forgery of Hawkins based upon 
Cocker’s papers. 

Mr. Satmon himself demolished these 
arguments put forward by De Morgan in an 
article which appeared in the Schoolmaster, 
Nov. 22 and 29, 1919. 

Whoever the author of the Arithmetic was 
he must have been impelled to write by the 
same motives as other authors of school-books 
—to facilitate the teaching of the subject, to 
acquire fame, or to make money. Now it is 


obvious that putting a wrong name on the 
title page would not promote the first, would 


| utterly frustrate the second, and would pro- 
' mote the third only if the wrong name had a 


derived which was con-. 


greater weight than the right... What_pos- 
sible advantage could he expect from ascribing 
a book on Arithmetic to one whose only contri- 
bution to the subject had been a tiny treatise 


|... published more than a dozen years before? 


The writer then proceeded to take De Mor- 
gan’s arguments one by one and to demon- 
strate their futility. 

The cudgels were taken up on behalf of 
Hawkins in these columns in 1856 (2 S$. 
xxxix., 253) and a steady stream of corre- 
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spondence followed ranging over the year and 
place of Cocker’s birth, his death and _ his 
copy books; readers vied with each other in 
reporting early editions. In January, 1880 
(6 8. i., 502), Min. GEORGE Porrer compiled 
a list of all the editions of the Arithmetic 
known to him at that time. ‘This seems to 
have been accepted as final except for one or 
two desultory letters on Cocker’s Dictionary 
and Cocker’s descendants. 

Here the matter rested, and, I believe | am 
right in saying, for a period of thirty-seven 
years Cocker was not mentioned by your cor- 
respondents. Then in 1917 (12 S. iii., 352) 
came an interesting article with the rather 
misleading title ‘ ‘‘ Cocker’s Avithmetick ”’ 
the First Edition.’ The writer claimed to have 
discovered the veritable first edition of the 
‘ Arithmetick ’ in a little book, which he very 
carefully and correctly described, entitled 
‘The Tutor to Writing and Arithmetick, 
invented, written and engraven by Edward 
Cocker, 1664.’ True this is the earliest book 
by Cocker which deals with arithmetic and 
it is curious that no one had referred to it 
before. But it is not ‘‘ Cocker’s Arithme- 
tick.”” De Morgan had not seen the book, 
but knew of it only by allusion in advertise- 
ments. He says that he ‘‘suspects (it) to 
have been what would now be called an arith- 
metical copybook with engraved questions 
and space left for the work.”’ H. B. Wheat- 
ley, who contributed a valuable and interest- 
ing article to The Bibliographer in July, 
1884, entitled ‘ Who Was Cocker?’ makes no 
mention of it. Dr. Bradley in the article on 
Edward Cocker in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (1908), how- 
ever, draws attention to this book. It is, as 
the title conveys, a work on writing as well 
as arithmetic. It begins with a series of 
calligraphic plates, follows on with a few 
pages of text giving instructions how “to 
make a pen,’’ and to form the various hands 
illustrated, and then comes the part dealing 
with the various rules of arithmetic. A copy 
of this rare little book happens to be in my 
possession. 


in the columns of ‘N. and Q.’ unless it were 
one that I drew from Mr. Heron-ALien 
when I appealed for information about the 
Early Writing Masters and he kindly called 
my attention to Anderson Smith’s book 
‘According to Cocker’ (1887). And 


your correspondent enquires ‘“‘has anyone 
tried to make a list of the dates and _pub- 


now | 
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lishers of the successive editions of ‘ Cocker’s 
Arithmetick ’ ?”’ 

Reference has been made to the attempts 
to compile lists of the dates of the various 
editions; namely, Grorcr Potrrr’s list pub- 
lished in ‘ N. and Q.’ in 1880; another short 
one in the same year; and H. B. Wheatley’s 
list in The Bibliographer, 1884, in which he 
had the assistance that Myr. Potter was able 
to give him. But a list of the imprints of 
the booksellers who published ‘ Cocker’s 
Arithmetick’ is a task which has not been 
undertaken. Potter mentions a few of the 
booksellers’ names and that I think is the 
only published information on that subject. 

Shortly after Mr. Grorce Porrer’s death 
last year, there came into my hands _ his 
copies of the first and second editions of the 
‘ Arithmetick.’ Due to the kindness of his 
son, Mr. Ambrose George Potter, I was al- 
lowed to succeed to a mass of notes that Mr. 
Porter, Senior, had put together during a 
long life-time, dealing with editions of 
Cocker, and other books, published on Lon- 
don Bridge, a subject which had always 
fascinated him. For some time past I had 
been working on a list of the shop-keepers 
on old London Bridge, and, with the Potter 
notes to hand, I began to put together a list 
of the books published on The Bridge—a task 
that I am never likely to complete. Ir. G. 
J. Gray, of Cambridge, kindly lent me a very 
large list, that he had amassed, of London 
Bridge books and since then I have kept notes 
of all such that I have been able to meet 
with. 

I trust these personal references may be 
excused as some sort of an apology for trying 
to make an attempt at the kind of biblio- 
graphy that your correspondent asks for. As 
chance has made me a trustee for my old 
friend, Grorce PottTer’s, notes, this list may 
be turning them to an account which he 
would have wished. 


This attempt at a List of the Editions of 
Cocker’s ‘ Arithmetick’ is obviously incom- 


| plete, but I have been able to give some refer- 
| ence to sixty-five editions. The 

Since the last mentioned article in 1917 I | 
think no reference of any sort has been made | 


‘D.N.B.’ 
says that there were ‘‘ probably at least 112 
editions ’’ published, including Scotch and 
Irish Editions. I am not in a position to 
criticise this statement, but Mr. Porter has 
noted that the Dublin edition of 1787 was 
the latest that he had seen and the Fifty- 
Sixth Edition, 1767, is the latest London 
edition which I have seen. In the British 
Museum there are copies of twenty-six edi- 
tions. The particulars given below have been 
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compiled from these, plus the notes on Mr. 
Porrer’s and Mr. Gray’s lists and plus a 
few copies of my own. I have indicated with 
an asterisk those copies of the ‘ Arithmetick ’ 
which I have examined—thirty-one in all. 
Mr. Porrer’s records of the booksellers’ im- 
prints are not always very clear and, in some 
cases which I have been able to check, they 
are not always complete. His interest for 
London Bridge imprints caused him, I fancy, 
to disregard those of other booksellers 
occasionally. 

As mention has been made of a confusion 
which arose in connection with Cocker’s first 
work dealing with arithmetic, it is perhaps 
desirable to lead off with some details of that 
publication, which may prevent any recur- 
rence of the mis-understanding. The book 
was advertised as ‘‘newly printed’’ in 
‘*Hodder’s Arithmetick’’ (1664) and my 
copy bears that date—twelve years prior to 
Cocker’s death, and ante-dating ‘‘ Cocker’s 
Arithmetick ’’ by fourteen years. The en- 
graved title is as follows :— 

THE | TUTOR | TO! WRITING ! AND 
ARITHMETICK | Invented Written & Engraven 
By EDWARD COCKER |. Sold by Tho. Rooks 
at ye Lamb at the East end of St. Paul’s 
Church, LONDON, 1664. 

The lettering is surrounded by eight circles 
—each enclosing some kind of fowl. One of 
these is intended as a rebus and is labelled 
‘“ A. Rooke.’? The bookseller’s name is given 
by Plomer in his ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers 
and Printers, 1641-1667’ as Thomas Rookes, 
or Rooks. On the final page is a small ad- 
vertisement ‘‘Tho. Rooks makes the best Ink 
for Deeds and Records, at the Lamb and 
Ink-bottle at the East-end of §S. Paul’s 
Church.’’ Massey in his ‘ Origin and Pro- 
gress of Letters’ (1763) says this book was 
printed for John Garret in Cornhill, but is 
unable to give the date of that edition. The 
work contains, in addition to the title page, 
twelve other calligraphic plates of various 
hands numbered (2-13), follows 7 pp. of text 
giving instructions in writing (mp. 1-7), and 
then comes 49 pp. of text dealing with the 
rules of arithmetic; beginning with ‘‘ Addi- 
tion’ and ending with ‘‘ The Golden Rule ”’ 
or Rule of Three. Size oblong 44ins. x 6ins. 

This description tallies also with the copy 
in the British Museum except in one particu- 
lar. The B.M. copy has a letterpress sub- 
title page inserted between pages 6 and 7 in 
the section of text. This reads :— 

COCKERS |! TUTOR TO _ |! 
METICK | Being a New and 


ARITH- 
most easie 


Method | so easie that the | meanest capacity ' 
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may understand it at first sight. Written and 
invented by Edward Cocker. Master in Writ- 
ing. 

There is also sold with The Book that Ex. 
cellent Copy Book called The Tutor to Writing, 

Printed by R. D. and are to be sold by Tho, 
Rooks, Stationer at The Lamb & Ink-Bottle at 
the East End of St. Paul’s Church. 

(N. D.). 

This sub-title seems to lend colour to the 
idea that the Arithmetic Section may have 
been sold separately from the Copy-book. 

In addition to the above the ‘ D.N.B.’ gives 
‘“**Cocker’s Compleat Arithmetician,’ pub- 
lished before 1669. No copy is known, but 
in Wing’s ‘Ephemeris for Thirty Years’ 
(London, 1669) is mentioned ‘ Cocker’s Com- 
pleat Arithmetician’ which has been nine 
years his study and practice; the piece so 
long and so much expected.”’ 

The full title of ‘‘ Cocker’s Arithmetick ” 
proper, taken from the rare first edition, 
reads :— 

COCKERS 
ARTITHMETICK 
Being 
A plain and familiar Method suita- 
ble to the meanest capacity for the full 
understanding of that incomparable Art, 
as it is now taught by the ablest School- 
Masters in City and Countrey 
Composed 
By Edward Cocker late Practitioner 
in the Arts of Writing, Arithmetick. 
and Engraving, Being that so long since 
promised to the world. 
Perused 
And published by John Hawkins Writing 
Master near St. George’s Church in Southwark, 
by | the Authors correct Copy, and commended 
to | the world by many eminent Mathematicians 
and | Writing-Masters in and near London. 


Licensed Sept. 3, 1677. Roger L’Estrange. 


London Printed, for T. Passinger at the three 


[Bibles 
on London Bridge, and T. Lacy at the Golden 
[| Lyon 
in Southwark. And sold by €. slaaaaea at 
the 7 
Stars in the New-Buildings upon London- 
[ Bridge, 
1678. 

Prefixed is a wood cut portrait. Head 
right. In oval frame. Below is a 4 line 

verse :— 


Ingenious Cocker (Now to Rest thou’rt Gone). 

Noe Art Can Show thee fully but thine own 

Thy rare Arithmetick alone can show , 

Th’ vast sums of thanks wee for thy labour 
owe. : 
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In my copy this portrait has been in- 
serted—the British Museum copy has no por- 
trait. Dedication—by John Hawkins to 
Manwaring Davies Esquire and Mr. Hum- 
phrey Davies. (1 p.). 

Address—by John Hawkins To The Reader 
—dated:—‘‘ From my School near St. 


George’s Church in Southwark. Nov. 29, 
1677." GL p.): 

“Mr. Edward Cocker’s Proem or Pre- 
face.’ (4 pp.). 


John Collen’s address to the Courteous 
Reader dated Novemb. 27th, 1777. Below is 
a list of sixteen mathematicians, writing 
masters, etc., recommending this Manual to 
the World.—(1 p.). 

Table of Contents.—(1 p.). 

Text pp. Nos. 1-133. Fints. 
2 pp. advertising books sold by Thomas Pass- 
inger and Charles Passinger on last page. 

The title-page of the ‘‘ Second Impression ”’ 
varies from the above by slight differences in 
the type and the setting. A line of type 1s 
inserted in ‘‘ Second Impression ’’ above the 
line recording the licensee. The imprint of 
one of the booksellers varies (see below) and 
the date of imprint is 1678. 

AMBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 

(To be concluded). 

“DILL” AT HARROW (celv. 442; clvi. 
11, 49).—I am afraid I cannot accept 
Mr. Joun Exxrot-Extrorr’s emphatic and 


italicised correction of Bowen’s initials. 
veer. 
They were not ‘‘E. P.,’’ but ‘‘ E. E.,”’ his 


name being Edward Ernest Bowen.  Inci- 
dentally, there is no mention of “ fifty’ in 
his song ‘Forty Years On,’ the chorus being 
“Twenty and thirty and forty years on.” 
I may not have explained correctly the origin 
of the Harrow “ bill,’’ though I think I have, 
but your correspondent’s letter offers no other 
solution. Strong support to my theory is | 
afforded by the following note by the editor, 
R. Courtenay Welch, on p. 17 of the first | 
edition (1894) of the ‘Harrow School Regis- 
ter.’ Referring to the printed list of en-| 
trances between 1805 and 1829, compiled from | 
such school lists as were still extant, the | 
editor states :— 

“These lists, unlike our present Bill Books, | 
were never official publications, but appear to | 
have been made by the boys themselves; pre- 
sumably as they listened to the calling of the 
Bill [my italics], for the spelling is, in many | 
cases, purely phonetic.” 

R. S. B. 
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What foundation is there for the positive 
statement at the last reference th»+ the 
author of the famous Harrow song was “ E. 
P. Bowen (not E. E. Bowen)’’? T had al- 


ways understood that it was by the well- 
known Harrow master, Edward Ernest 
Bowen. 


Epwarp BEnsLy. 

Dr. Ontons, at the first reference, asked 
for ‘‘ quotations early or late for this term.’’ 

In Howard Staunton’s ‘The Great Schools 
of England,’ 1865, the author quotes from a 
memorandum by the Rev. H. Montagu But- 
ler, at that time Headmaster of the school, 
as follows :— 

The duties of a monitor... would be... 
to assist the Master who calls the ‘ bill’? in 
School in maintaining quiet, ete, 

In ‘ Endowed Grammar Schools,’ by Nicho- 
las Carlisle, 1818, is this paragraph :— 

The Absences for Bills, as they are called at 
Harrow, on whole and half Holidays, are regu- 
larly called every Two Hours. 


G. H. D. 
“PALF AND HALF” BEER IN 
FRANCE (elvi. 48).—In Holland 


‘““afnaf’’ always used to mean a liqueur. 
It was, so far as my recollections of thirty 
years ago can be relied on, poor stuff, but not 
the worst in the very long list of liqueurs 
offered one in any Dutch café. 


“(\ULAGE”’ (clvi. 10, 52).—In August, 
1922, near Kimmeridge, Dorset, I 


asked a labourer the way to Corfe Castle, and 
he directed me to begin by turning to the left 
“past that coolage’’ (so pronounced). The 
turning led along a cart-road with a hedge or 
fence on one side and the gable-end of a 
farm-building and a rickyard on the other. 


|In too great a hurry to inquire what a 


““coolage’’’ was, I made a written note on 
reaching the railway station, as I had little 
doubt that the word referred to the gable-end 
and not to the narrow road, or the farmyard. 

The ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ gives the 
words cullis (Lines.) and cullidge (N. Lines.), 
doubtless the same word as culage. It is used 
in the combination cullis-ended, with refer- 
ence to a house or stack. In N. Lines. 
‘“houses or stacks are said to be cullidge- 
ended when the ends of the roofs are sloped 
to the ridge, not carried up _ perpendicu- 
larly.” In S.W. Lines. the term means 
“*finished off with round ends or gables, said 
of thatched roofs.’’ The dictionary adds 


“ Cullis, a gutter in a roof; any groove or 
channel (Weale), Fr. coulisse, a groove.’ 
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I have known the Lincolnshire dialect all 
my life, but have never heard the word in 
that county. The French derivation may 
seem far-fetched until we see what the ‘ Ox- 
ford Dictionary’ says under ‘“‘ Cullis’’: ‘ A 
gutter, groove, or channel; also attrib. 
cullis-rooj.”” The same derivation as in the 
“E.D.D.’ is given. The added quotation 
from Parker’s ‘Concise Glossary,’ 1875, 
clears up the matter. ‘‘ Corruptly applied 
to a hipped roof by country carpenters, who 
speak of a kilessed or cullidged roof. <A 
dormer window is also sometimes called a 
kilesse or cullidge window.”’ 

Other quotations seem to indicate that the 
particular form of the cullidge-roof was 
adopted to obviate the use of gutters. 

WaLtTEer JOHNSON. 

5, Berber Road, S.W.11. 

<THE ‘DIES IRAE’ IN FRENCH (clvi. 

29).—At the end of a short list of books 
and articles given by the Rev. ©. F. 8. War- 
ren on pp. ix. and x. of his work ‘ The Dies 
Irae. On this hymn and its English version,’ 
part i. [all published], London, Skeffington 
and Son, 1897, is this :— 

Edmands, J.: Bibliography of the Dies Irae. 
This is a large and elaborate fly-sheet, giving 
not only the above great authorities, but a list 
of very many, some even trifling, publications 
wherein any copy of the text or its versions is 
to be found; it is, however, of some years’ date. 
Philadelphia, 1884. 

Not having seen this bibliography. I can- 
not say whether it includes translations into 
languages other than English. It should do 
so, if the description is correct. Mr. War- 
ren himself prints a list of ninety-nine 
British and one hundred and _ thirty-five 
American versions, specifying the metres. 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 


There is a translation in verse dated 1702, 
beginning :— 

O jour du Dieu vengeur, o& pour punir les 

crimes 

Un déluge bréilant sortira des abimes, 

Et le ciel s’armera de foudres et d’éclairs. 

Luke Wadding, in the ‘ Annales Minorum,’ 
1690, mentions an earlier translation, ‘‘ in 
versus Gallicos transtulit | Benedictus 
Gononus Coelestinus.”’ 


Prose versions are occasionally found in 
Paroissiens. I have two (i) 
Paroissien Romain,’’ 1777; (2) 
Paroissien Romain,’’ Dijon, 1852. 


“From a 


all translations. 
Barten W. ALLEN. 


‘From a/| 
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W: F. WALLETT, THE QUEEN’S 
JESTER (clvi. 28, 70).—Wallett, ‘* the 
Queen’s Jester,’’ as he styled himself, died 
at The Cottage, Beeston, of pneumonia, on 
March 15, 1892. The inscription on the 
stone over his grave in the General Cemetery, 
Nottingham, bears the following :— 
William Frederick Wallett, 
* The Queen's Jester,” 
Died March 13, 1892, 
Aged 85 years. 

Under the guise of folly be preached 
philanthropy, extolled truth and virtue, and 
berated vice. To have known him was in 
itself a liberal education. 

He was not a clown in the ordinary sense, 
but what was known in circus parlance as a 
‘““slanging Joey.’? He appeared in a jester’s 
costume, as depicted on the cover of the book 


of his autobiography, published in 1870, 
which was a short coat, or jerkin, with 
coloured design, tights, and high leather 


boots, his head being surmounted by an orna- 
mented cap with tassels. He made an im- 
posing figure, as he was tall in stature and 
well proportioned. 

I saw him on various occasions in Man- 
chester at the different circuses. On “ bene- 
fit’? nights he would pose as statues—Ajax, 
Achilles, ete.—dressed entirely in white on 1 
small stage in the arena, with limelizht 
thrown on his figure, the rest of the building 
being darkened to add to the effectiveness of 
the posing. 

He made his last public appearance in 
Manchester on the stage of what was then 
known as the Folly Theatre of Varieties on 
Jan. 30, 1892. 

His autobiography is very interesting and 
amusing, and is well worth perusal. 

T. W. A. Lrnearp. 

3, High Street, Putney, S.W.15. 

The following account is taken from F. 
Boase, ‘ Modern English Biography,’ vol. iii. 
(1901) :— 

Wallett, William Frederick (eld. of 20 chil- 
dren of John Wallett 1788-1869), b. Hull 12 
Oct. 1808; first appeared on the stage at T. R. 
Hull: played clown in a geen rggper at 
Sheffield; assumed at Wakefield title of the 
Shakespearian jester; clown in Thomas Cooke’s 
Circus several years; clown in Van Amburgh’s 
Circus, appeared at Windsor before the a 
and Prince Consort 1844, after which he always 


| called himself the Queen’s Jester; played clown 


at Astley’s Amphitheatre, London, 1848, and 
later; a soda water manufacturer in Carlton 
Street, Nottingham short time; appeared at 
National Circus, Philadelphia 17 Dec., 1849; 


Warren’s ‘ Dies Irae’ deals at length with | played Duke Aranza in the Honeymoon at Chest- 
‘ g | 


nut Theatre, Philadelphia, 11 Dec., 1852; clown 


| at Alhambra Palace, London, 1858; partner with 
' James Newsom in a circus 2 years; played at 
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Folly Theatre, Manchester, 25-30 Jany., 1892. 
d. The Cottage, Beeston, near Nottingham, 13 
March, 1892. 

For further information see :—‘ The Public 
Life of W. F. Wallett, the Queen’s Jester,’ 
an autobiography edited by John Luntley 
(1870) ; Frost’s ‘ Cireus Life’ (1876) ; * Illus- 
trated News of the World,’ vol. ii. (1858), 
portrait ; * Reynolds’s Miscellany,’ vol, xviil, 
(1857), portrait; Daily Graphic, Mavch 16, 
1892, portrait. 

H. M. CasuMors, 

Birmingham, City Librarian. 
NELSON'S DAUGHTER (cli. passim; clii. 
4N 47, 124, 429; cliii. 50).—A correspondent 
at cli. 47 strenuously denies that Emma 
Hamilton ‘“‘ was the mother, or that Lord 
Nelson was the father, of Horatia Nelson 
Thompson,’’ and claims that the friendship 
between the two was “ purely platonic.”’ 

According to the Sunday Express, of Dec. 
30, 1928, ‘‘two hundred letters written by 
Nelson, Lady Hamilton, her husband, and 
other of his intimates, many of them hitherto 
unpublished, have just been given to Harvard 
College Library.”’ 

The following quotation’is given from one 
of Nelson’s letters to Emma Hamilton :— 

Now, my dear wife, for such you are in my 
eyes, and in the face of heaven, I can give 
full scope to my feelings, for I dare say 
Cliver will faithfully deliver this letter. : 

You know, my dearest Emma, that there is 
nothing in this worldthat I would not do for 
us to live together and to have our dear child 
with us core love, never did love any 
one else. : 

I never had a dear pledge of love till you 
gave me one, and you, thank my God, never 
gave one to anybody else. 

If this letter is authentic, it would appear 
to settle the question that there was a child, 
but not necessarily, perhaps, that the child 
was Horatia Nelson Thompson. 


Is is further stated that among these docu- 
ments is ‘‘ the will of Lady Hamilton in her 
own hand-writing,’’ from which the following 
extract is given :— 

If I can be buried in St. Paul’s I should 
be very happy to be near the glorious Nelson 


whom I loved and admired, and as once Sir | 


William, Nelson and myself agreed we should 
all be buried near each other, if the King 


should grant him a public funeral, this would | 


have been that 3 persons who were so much 
attached to each other from virtue and friend- 
ship, should have been laid in one grave when 
they quitted this ill-natured, slanderous world. 


concludes :— 
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I have done my King and Country some ser- 
vice, but as they were ungrateful enough to 
neglect the request of the virtuous Nelson in 
providing for me, [I do not expect they will do 
any thing for his child. 

It will be interesting to know if the will 
was admitted to probate, and whether the 
final paragraph is placed on record in the 
court. Possibly the will was not properly 
executed, or was never proved. 

Presumably, more will be heard of this 
collection of letters, if they are genuine. 

P. D. Munpy. 

HE RED BARN MURDER (clvi. 29, 70). 

—The Illustrated London News in the 
copy of Sept. 28, 1928, brought the picture 
of a book, which was bound in the skin of 
William Corder, the murderer of Maria 
Martin, who was executed in 1828. This 
strange book contains the minutes of the case 
Corder. On the interior page of the front 
cover there is adapted a confirmation of 
authenticity, signed by George Creed, who at 
this time was physician at the Suffolk Hos- 
pital. 

Orto F. Basier. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 

Percy Fitzgerald in the ‘ Book Fancier,’ 
2nd ed., 1887, has the following interesting 
note :— 

A public library in Bury St. Edmunds con- 
tains an octavo volume, consisting of a full 
report of the trial and execution of Corder, 
who murdered a young woman named Martin 
at a spot called the Red Barn . . . This volume 
is bound in the murderer’s skin, which was 
tanned for the purpose by a surgeon in the 
town. The human leather is darker and more 
mottled than vellum, of a rather coarse- 
textured surface, with holes in it like those in 
pig-skin, but smaller and more sparse. 

This note is included in the chapter on 
‘ Binding and its Curiosities,’ p. 122. 

A. B. Lonezottom. 

ECRUITING POSTERS (clv. 443; clvi. 

15).—Specimens of Recruiting Posters 
will be found in volumes of the Journal of 
The Society for Army Historical Research, 


| as here quoted :—i. 90, 119, 131, and 178; ii. 


56 and 99; iii. 196; v. 36; vi. 114. 
J. H. Lestre, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Hon. Editor of the Journal. 
HITE BEAR INN, PICCADILLY (clvi. 
9, 51).—I have seen a model of a white 
bear in the garden of a public-house at a 


| place which I have always thought was 
| Fickles Hole, a little village near Sander- 
_. | Stead in Surrey. 
According to the Sunday Express the will | 


L. O. Scort. 
Oxford. 
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PECULIARS : PRINTED EDITIONS 

(elvi. 48).—Mr. W. E. B. Whittaker 
(then of the S. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden) 
read a paper on 19 Jan., 1904, before the 
Chester Antiquarian Society ‘On VPeculiars 
with special reference to the Peculiar 
of Hawarden.’ This was printed on pp. 
65-84 of the Journal of the Society, vol. xi. 
(NS). 

Two other peculiars existed in Cheshire in 
my earlier days (1) at the Church of 
Plenundstall (Plegmund’s Stall), nr. Chester, 
(2) at an old leper graveyard in Boughton, 
Chester, which once had a chapel on it, and 
which I think is now gone. 

T. Cann HuGues, F.s.A. 

“ Oakrigg,”’ Lancaster, 


ATURAL CHILDREN OF “HARLES II 
AND JAMES II (clv. 259, 319, 375, 411; 
elvi. 21, s.v. ‘Jane Stuart’).—Biographical 
details of fourteen illecitimate children of 
Charles II will be found in Vol. vi. App. F 
of G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ revised 

edition (1926). 

W. T. T. 


40, Westbourne Park Road, 
Bayswater, W.2 

PRAUDULENT ENTRIES IN PARISH 
REGISTERS (clv. 296. 352, 376, 463; 
elvi. 33).—P. D. M., in citing the case of a 
vicar who handed over his parish registers to 
a visitor at an adjacent hotel who kept them 
for some days, asks if there is any regula- 
tion affecting the subject. 
is. The ecclesiastical and civil 
affecting the custody and care of 
registers will be found in Canon 70, and Act 
52, Geo. III, cap. 146. There is a_ useful 
summary of all the legislation concerning 
parochial records given in the Report of the 
Local Records Committee of 1902 (Cd. 1335, 
pp. 18-22). 
the valuable report of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission of 1883, as follows: 
“‘The care of all Parish Registers is by Law 
committed to the Incumbent or the Minister 

of the Parish.’’ (vol. i. p. 207). 
I would also refer P. D. M. 
‘Parochial Registers and Records Measure’ 
(C.A. 2614) as drafted by the Parish Registers 


ELLiott. 


There certainly | 
legislation | 
parish | 


The position is summarised in | 


to the) 


Commission, which is now in process of re- | 


vision by the National Assembly. I analysed 


this measure at clv. 75. 


the express purpose of rescuing parish regis- | 
ters from the slow destruction they are under- | 
going in only too many parishes owing to | 
careless custodians and unsuitable surround- 
ings. 


Within the last few weeks I have 
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handled a book of ancient churchwardens’ 
accounts of a City of London parish. The 
pages (of parchment) were so damp that I 
could not separate them, and over-written 
fragments from the margins of the leaves fell 
in showers on the table. What do the Archi- 
diaconal Inspectors inspect? P. D. M. might 
profitably advise the Parish Registers Com- 
mission of his experiences. The member in 
charge of the measure is the Bishop of Wor- 
cester. 
G. W. Wrricxr. 
JEGRO REMEDIES (LIBERIA), (cliv. 
354).—An armed oligarchy is peculiarly 

unlikely to get the desired information from 
its servile population, so nothing may be ex- 
pected from Liberia officially. On the whole 
subject, see my reply (clv. 370) to a kindred 
question, especially its reference to the 
Bibliography of Sierra Leone, adjoining. 

Aid had been expected from the thousand 
questionnaires and responses thereto, to as- 
certain value of remedies and materials used 
in rites (Voodoo, etc.) started, say, three 
years ago by Prof. Watt, of the Dept. of 
Pharmacology in the Medica] School of the 
University of Witwatersrand. To-day, how- 
ever, I have letter from him to the effect that 
the field of work has been found so large that 
limit has had to be placed within the terri- 
tory south and east of Northern Rhodesia. 
The book embodying his investigations he in- 
tends to publish during this current year and 
it will certainly be of great value to many 
sciences. 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. RocKINGHAM. 


RINTED STUFFS (clvi. 48).—Printing 
on fabrics is an art which has existed for 
many centuries, being practised in Egypt in 
the fifth century 4a.p., and also in India from 
very early times. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum contains many specimens of printed 
textiles of the fifth century, the collection of 
early Egyptian printed fabrics housed there 
being more complete than any other. An ac- 
count of the methods employed, and _illus- 
trations from actual specimens, will be found 
in the following books:—Percival, ‘The 
Chintz book,’ 1923; Glazier, ‘ Historic textile 
fabrics,’ 1923; Watson, ‘ The textile manu- 
facturers and the costumes of the people of 
India,’ 1866; Volbach, ‘ Late antique-Coptic 


sis peed te | and Islamic textiles of Egypt,’ 1926; Black- 


wood, ‘ Calico engraving,’ 1913. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
NPUNCTUATED SENTENCES  (clvi. 
29, 69).—The opening sentence of a 
speech by Mr. Gladstone at Birmingham is 
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given in ‘ Ky isensline s Scrap Book of Curious 
Facts,’ p. 93. 

Sir Charles Forster and Gentlemen—It is a 
great thing and a great praise to any con- 
stituency that it is able to maintain that 


standard of judgment and approbation and 
attachment which Walsall has maintained for 
so long a period while represented by Sir 


Charles Forster, to whom I owe a debt of grati- 
tude for what he has most tr uly called an un- 
swerving support, but I may say a support 
that did not derive its entire value even from 
its singularly decided character in reference to 
the principles of liberalism, but likewise from 


the entire character and action of the man 
who has been successful in making liberal 
principles honoured by the whole house in 


association with active parliamentary service 


rendered to the House of Commons as such, 
without respect to party, while at the same 
time he has been one no doubt, as he has said 
himself, of the most intelligent upholders of 
the principles of party as being a necessary, 
though a secondary, instrument for promoting 
the benefit of the work and the empire. 


The same book on p. 109 reproduces the 
longest twelve-word telegram actually ac- 
cepted for transmission for sixpence :— 


Administrator general’s counter-revolution- 
ary intercommunications * uncircumstantiated, 
Quartermaster general’s disproportionableness 
characteristically contradistinguished uncon- 


stitutionalists’ incomprehensibilities. 
J. ARDAGH. 


‘TR JOHN MURRAY (cly. 407, 444, 464; 
clvi. 30).—The authorities for the state- 
ment that Sir John Murray, 11th Baronet of 
Stanhope, died in 1866 ni (i) ‘ The Heraldry 
of the Murrays’ 2 Harvey Johnston, 
pub. 1910, W. and A. Johnston, Ltd.), p. 
77; (Gi) ‘A History of ‘Pécblesshine ’ (edited 
J. W. Buchan and Rev. H. Paton, pub. 1927, 
Jackson, Wylie and Co., Glasgow), pedigree 
table facing p. 16 of volume iii. 
The date of the burial of Lady (Margaret) 
Murray, widow of “ Secretary ”’ 
Murray, 7th Baronet, was unknown, in 1910, 
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Sir John | 


to the late Mr. Harvey Johnston, who in con- | 
Sequence appears to have been reluctant de- | 


finitely to state that the Secretary eloped 
with Miss Webb, and had children by her, 
during the lifetime of his wife, although he 
evidently suspected that such was the case. 

In the light of the valuable information, 
given on this point by Mr. Gate, it now seems 
clear that Charles Murray, the actor and 
ecgeooae was a natural son of the Secre- 
ary. 


GEORGE Wotre Murray, 
Captain. 


| 
| 
| 
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F he Library. 


Art in England, 1800-1820. William ‘. 
Whitley. (Cambridge Undeeeany Press. 
£1 5s. net). 

MN\HE first twenty years of the nineteenth 


century, while they saw the advance of 
‘Turner and the establishment of his fame, the 
popularity of Lawrence and Wiikie, the begin- 
nings of Constable, progressive ‘fortune in 
the “Royal Academy, ‘and the foundation, some- 


times jollowed by the disappearance of 
more than one other society of artists, are 
in truth in England rather years of increas- 


ing connoisse urship in the works of old and 
foreign niasters than of much genuine native 
taste for, or power of creation in, painting 
and sc ulpture. Not that criticism of art and 
interest in English painters was not lively. 

Adulation and scolding, alike unmeasured, were 
apt to be bestowed. The crowds that thronged 
to the Academy and assembled before popular 
pictures seem to have been relatively more 
numerous and more eager than those of our 
own day. But to read of what they liked, 
and observe what they contemned, during these 
two decades, is to watch English art and its 
guides and admirers preparing itself to be 
ere long the field for the young Ruskin’s re- 


forming indignation. It ‘is sufficient to re- 
member only West and Haydon and Copley. 
Ruskin in turn, has been left behind; re-in- 


statement, after rejection at his bidding, has 
occurred in many cases, but even where we 
praise what was praised a hundred years ago, 
and what he would have us disapprove, it is 
upon largely different grounds, and seeing with 
different eyes. 

This book is well named, for it is not so 
much appreciation as the external history of 


Art in England—the voting at the Academy, 
any incidents that befell there, the principal 


acquisition by col- 


pictures at the exhibition ; 
note of deaths, or 


ectors of foreign works; 
new arrivals to popularity, or sales—which 
Mr. Whitley puts before us year by year. The 
book is closely compacted of facts, set out in 
such easy, workmanlike English and so well 
chosen and arranged that one reads it with 
avidity. 

It is illustrated by copious and often most 
amusing quotation from the contemporary 
press, which Mr. Whitley has ransacked in 
all directions. Nothing could fix more in- 
structively the tone and colour of the average 
person’s notions of art. It is extraordinary 
to find The Times so largely ignoring art—in 
many of these years letting the Academy pass 
without mention—and then, again, regaling its 
readers with vigorous but singularly inept 
criticism. The whole question of the relation 
of the Press to art offers many curious points 
which can be studied here. 

There are several lines on which the work 
will be found most valuable. In the first 


place it supplies a multitude of corrections 
to various not unimportant misapprehensions 
biographical (chiefly) or 


and mis-statements, 
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connected with the general history of art. No 
future writer upon any English painter who 
appears within this period will safely neglect 
consultation of these pages. In the next, we 
may here find in their proper setting the lives 
and works of several young painters, who 
never lived to fulfil their first promise, yet 
deserve not to be forgotten. Again, we see 
the working of the constitution of the Academy 
and the way—so odd in our eyes—in which 
rules were infringed or sought to be infringed ; 
the various disputes; the pressure of different 
personalities; the relations between painters 
and society (relations in which the Prince 
Regent is seen in an amiable light), all afford- 
ing a picture of manners which, taken as a 
whole, shows more widely different than per- 
haps might have been expected from what a 
similar picture of to-day would be. 

But the two, closely related, subjects of prin- 
cipal importance are the initiation of ex- 
hibitions of pictures, with opportunities for 
the student to copy, 
lectors in bringing to England works of art 
from abroad, England, it need hardly be 
said, was at this time playing the part which 
we now see America playing in purchasing art 
treasures from other countries. ; 
treasures were simply being accumulated in 
private galleries, and access to them was 
matter of grace; foreigners were astonished at 
there being no national collection of pictures 
to which every student had right of entry; the 
National Gallery, much mooted and much _ re- 
quired, was still in the future. Public 
opinion and the enlightened amateur, however, 
were now rapidly furthering the necessary de- 


velopment, and a most notable step was taken | 


towards it by the Government during this 
period in the purchase of the Elgin marbles. 
The little world of art in those days was 
rich in humours; neither did it lack 
tragedies. 
both. 


The book is beautifully printed, and the six- | 


which it is illustrated are 


delightfully 


with 
and 


teen plates 
happily chosen 


and the Cambridge Press are to be warmiy 
congratulated. 


Wt have received the Quarterly Review for 
January. It begins with an In Memor- 
iam notice of the late Sir John Murray, which 
all friends of the Quarterly will read 
sympathy and be glad to have. It is followed 
hy a_ review, entitled ‘Two Empresses’ by 
Lt.-Col. John Murray, dealing with the 
recent publications of the Letters of the 
Empress Frederick, edited by Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby, and of the ‘ Life and Tragedy of 
Alexandra Feodorovna, Empress of Russia,’ by 
Baroness Sophie von Buxhoeveden, The main 
interests of the number—which is a weighty 
one—are social and_ political, We would 
mention especially among the papers on such 
topics Dr. A. A. W. Ramsay’s ‘A _ Socialist 
Fantasy.’ Sir Vernon Lovett’s ‘ Education in 
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and the activity of col- | 


| ing to open up to Englishmen 


As yet, these | 


its | 
Mr. Whitley gives us insight into | 
* t=] t=) 


y_ reproduced. | 
It is, indeed, a work upon which the author | 
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| which met with the wonted opposition from the 
with | 
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India,’ and Mr. C. I, Strickland’s ‘ Agriculture 
in India.” There are three papers’ on 
historical and antiquarian subjects. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, in ‘A Diplomat’s_ Diary,’ 
writes of the Diary of Phillipp von Neumann 
which Mr. Beresford Chancellor has recently 
edited—a pleasant article, which sets the 
Diary out with skilful relation to its original 
milieu. Dr. Ashby gives us Part IL of his 
discussion of ‘ Archeological and Topographical 
Research in and near Rome, 1908-1928,’ and 
Professor J. H. Morgan Part I of his study of 
Lord Haldane. This last contains a _ few 
matters not previously known and will pro- 
bably be noted by those who are collecting 
material for history and individual bio- 
graphies during the beginning of the twentieth 
century and the War. 


Osr7rvaRY: PRESCOTT ROW. 

THe Homeland Association, with all lovers of 
ancient England and of antiquity generally, 
have sustained a heavy loss in the death of 
Mr. Prescorr Row, who edited the well-known 
little Handbooks and many other works tend- 
the old, for- 
gotten treasures remaining to them of the 
past, He lived for many years at Waddon, 
near Croydon, in a Georgian house rich in 
memories of Millais and Ruskin, and filled with 
antiquities of a remote age, for besides his in- 
terest in the immediate historical past he was 
deep in pre-historic lore. Nor did the past so 
engross him but that he cared for what is 
precious and beautiful in the present, as his 
efforts to save threatened spots of beauty, or 
the habitat of rare creatures, bear witness. He 
was an occasional contributor to our cclumns. 
Mr. Walter E. Gawthorp, writing of some years 
of work done in collaboration with him, empha- 
sizes his remarkable kindness and considerate- 
ness, and then also the notable thoroughness 
with which he carried out whatever he under. 
took—giving as example a “ lunch-time 
ramble” around the city walls of London, 
written by Mr. Gawthorp in arrangement with 
fim. When the copy was placed in his hands 
“he personally traversed the whole ground and 


| was thereby able to add at least one small relic 


which would otherwise have escaped notice.” 
Prescott Row was in his 65th year, Of 
physique, his public-spirited exertions, 


uncomprehending, wore him out. But both in 
the books he wrote or caused to be written and 
in the work he did towards rousing English- 
men to see and preserve the priceless things of 


which, whether recognised or not, will bear a 
part in future activity of the kind in _ this 
country—activity destined, we hope and _ he- 
lieve, to increase. 


The Publisher will be ; er to : forward 


free specimen copies of ‘N and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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